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DIVINE WISDOM 



WHY PEOPLE SUFFER 



^ m55H^^fr: qfelffta: II 

(The sages rebuked the guards:) In this 
sphere" where only persons, who have for 
long practised the devotional disciplines 
and served the Lord intensely, can find a 
place, how is it that perverse ones like these 
have come in? The Lord is the embodiment 
of peace and devoid of all enmity and 
antagonism. How can you suspect that any 
one with evil intentions against such a one 
will come here at all, unless you yourself 
possess these qualities within you in abun- 
dance, making you feel the same with 
regard to others too? 



* v aikuntha, the abode of Lord Visnu, to which 
the four great sages, viz. Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Sanatkumara and Sanatsujata, had come to 
meet the Lord but were foolishly stopped at 
the gate and mocked. As a consequence the 
two guards had to be born as the notorious 
demons, Hiranyaksa and Hiranyakasipu. 



In the Lord, who holds the whole 
universe in Himself, wise men see no dif- 
ference, as one part of the sky is not found 
to be different from another part. Such being 
the case, how has fear, which is the result of 
seeing difference, arisen in you (making you 
feel the need of protecting the Lord)? 

Therefore, we have decided to reform 
you, who are no doubt the servants of the 
Lord but are possessed of a poor and impure 
intelligence. You are excommunicated from 
this realm because of your separatist out- 
look and are condemned to occupy inferior 
regions which are under the domination of 
the evil passions like sexuality, anger and 
greed. 

— Snmad-Bhagavatam , 3.15.32-4 
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Frugality: Counter-Consumerism 



When December comes our thoughts 
naturally turn to the Holy Mother Sri Sarada 
Devi. Perhaps there is a significance in why 
she was born in the last month’ of the year. 
May be she wished that we should enter the 
new year after celebrating her birthday. And 
'celebrating' certainly means more than 
rituals, bhajans, discourses, etc. It means 
studying her life and teachings to be able to 
judge ourselves and improve. 

There is so much for us to learn from 
her: from the hardships she suffered; the 
unobtrusive and graceful manner in which 
her spiritual awakening occurred in the 
midst of demanding circumstances; the 
simplicity of her life despite the renown and 
wealth that came knocking at her door in 
later life; the skill with which she adjusted 
with a variety of characters the likes of some 
of whom are singly capable of wrecking our 
nerves; and so on. 

Over the years several studies of her 
personality have appeared, leaving hardly 
anything 'new' to be said. Therefore we shall 
dwell on one of her well known but time- 
lessly relevant traits — frugality. This we 
believe is beneficial to us in a milieu that is 
changing so fast, drawn by one of the most 
powerful forces affecting all strata of 
society, viz. consumerism. Though this was 
discussed at length in June '95, here we shall 
take another look in the light of Mother's 
life. For, her ability to remain perfectly 
balanced and self-possessed irrespective of 



* Her birthday this time is on Thursday the 
14th. 



the changes in her financial condition was 
remarkable. 

In stark contrast, rapid and sometimes 
sudden rise in the earnings of the masses has 
triggered consumerism. Which in effect has 
made people impulsively acquisitive and 
restless. Further, in economically weak 
societies it has led to an increase in tensions 
and self-alienation. Consumerism is doing 
something more and worse. Through its 
Trojan Horse, the TV, it is breaking down 
community by allowing hardly enough time 
for interhuman bonding. Thus this break 
down together with consumerism, has 
made strangers of neighbours. 

Despite more possessions no one 
appears to be content or to have a thought 
for the next person, especially if he is dif- 
ferent and lesser than oneself in colour, lan- 
guage, religion, or particularly money. 
Having become like strangers towards one 
another, people are trying to overcome 
loneliness and insecurity with more things, 
more TV channels, more. . ., more. ... 

Sadly, consumerism has spawned even 
greed and corruption. One of our monks 
narrated the following incident that 
occurred several years ago when he was 
staying at our Centre in Bombay: 

In the afternoon our Ashrama's office and 
temple remain dosed for a few hours, and during 
this period visitors rarely come. One day , how- 
ever, a young man appeared suddenly at that odd 
hour and proceeded tozvards the Mother's 
Temple though it was closed. Nobody felt like 
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preventing him, because he had a morose look on 
his face. After sitting for some time in the prayer 
hall, he came back, now weeping. I was surprised. 
Calling him to a side I tried to console him. 
However, this only aggravated his grief, for he 
began to sob. I asked him what the matter ivas, 
hoping to lighten him. What he disclosed ivas 
quite alarming. 

He was a middle level clerk in a government 
office, not a very well paid job in those days. He 
and his family resided in a government colony, 
which usually houses employees of the same 
class. Most of his neighbours lived noticeably 
comfortable lives: their homes were well fur- 
nished and they seemed to have an unlimited 
supply of money to purchase new clothings and 
the latest in consumer wares. 

So far so good. But what did it matter to him 
if others chose to live off what was evidently 
illegal earning? Yes, it did not matter, and he was 
not jealous. The problem, however, was his wife. 
Of late she had started pestering him to help her 
raise the living standards of the family to that of 
the neighbours: the contents of some of their 
rooms she had managed to inventory from her 
balcony, or by quizzing her children who often 
went to the neighbour's houses to play with their 
children or to marvel at a new acquisition. 

She had become impervious to all the pleas 
of this young man, that he was helpless because^ 
of his financial limitations, that the pricks of his 
conscience would become unbearable for him, 
that he feared getting arrested if he accepted 
bribes, and so on. She was adamant: He must do 
something. 'If they can do it, why ?iot 
you?...?...?' Her chilling threat came yester- 
day — 'You must do something, anything, or 1 
will commit suicide. As things are, I feel ashamed 
and inferior even to step out of the house. ...' 

What now? I asked him to persuade her to 
come with him to the Ashrama for a private talk. 
Then I could even present her some books on 
Mother. Why had he not, in the very beginning, 



got her interested in those very books that had 
moulded his sense of values? After all, more than 
nagging advices and arguments, books, i.e. ideas, 
are the guides next-best to inborn convictions. 
Well, l do not know what happened later, because 
he never turned up again. 

That young man was being driven to 
become a victim of one of the extreme effects 
of consumerism, by giving an indecent 
burial to his sense of values and morality. He 
was a prospective member of a vast body of 
humanity whose number, going by 
newspaper reports from all over the world, 
is swelling every minute. Without consider- 
ing the means or the fairness of their earn- 
ing, thousands are falling prey to addictive 
consumerism. 

The example above is not to hint that it 
is all the fault of women: Men as bread-win- 
ners being in the majority are much more to 
blame for the growing menace of illegal 
earning, greed and violence, which partly 
are the abnormal products of consumerism. 
In fact, research has shown that, largely, 
women are natural conservatives and 
against corruption. Neither is the fault with 
the theory that consumerism is necessary for 
a vigorous economy. The fault or inade- 
quacy is in us — we have failed to recognize 
the beneficial power of frugality and have 
lost respect for it. Consequently we are left 
with little power to sift and see beyond the 
attractive glitz of consumer goods. 

Seen against the wasteful and 
untempered lifestyle of countless people 
today. Mother's life demonstrates the worth 
of frugality. If considered deeply, it may 
well initiate a movement against 
unrestrained consumerism. Instances in her 
life that show how frugal she was are 
innumerable, and narrating them here is 
unnecessary. But what is important is to 
know that frugality is neither anachronistic 
nor anti-development, and that it is the key 
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to solve some of the numbing present-day 
problems — poverty, debt, immorality, star- 
vation, ecological imbalance, etc. Once we 
grasp the implications and reward^ of 
frugality, we can appreciate how badly we 
need it now. 

To be sure, frugality is different from 
economic (material) and mental poverty. 
Material poverty is well known, for it easily 
shows in a person's physical condition. Fur- 
ther, we also see how a poverty-stricken 
person has defeat written large on his face; 
and how he always feels insecure and 
anxious, and is in constant want. Neither is 
frugality miserliness. Someone financially 
poor may still be noble and helpful to others. 
He may even be philosophic towards his 
poverty that has remained unresolved 
despite his best efforts to alleviate it. A 
miser, on the other hand, is usually not poor 
materially, but is invariably poor mental- 
ly — his poverty is in his heart. A poor person 
or one who is frugal may be tight-fisted but 
never close-fisted like a miser. A miser too is 
constantly in want and discontented, and so 
this poverty also shows — more in the eyes 
and face, and in his behaviour. He is inten- 
sely possessive and selfish, a scaled down 
model, as it were, of the Black Hole of cos- 
mology. 

But frugality? Mother's life helps us 
understand clearly what it is and what it can 
confer; Frugality shows chiefly as content- 
ment. A frugal person is joyful, never with 
an expression of helplessness on his face. He 
is independent and self-respecting; never in 
debt, and intelligent enough not to fall into 
the 'buy-now-pay-later' or 'borrow-now- 
repent-later' schemes. He is always a giver 
where necessary, never a beggar. Again, a 
frugal person is willing to share and forgo, 
and though he may be earning well and his 
savings safely high, he is inclined to limit his 
personal requirements rather than to impose 
austerities on others. 



The cause of a person's frugality is that 
he has caught hold of some refined ideal — 
something he finds more valuable than 
redundant material possessions. By com- 
paring with that ideal, he is easily able to 
distinguish genuine necessities and reason- 
able comforts from needless luxuries and 
wastes. He has mastered the art of exactly 
identifying his requirements, and then get- 
ting and using them properly so as to make 
them last for as long as possible. 

Frugality may or may not have a 
spiritual goal inspiring it. But what we can 
be certain about is that it is the best cure for 
reckless consumerism, discontent, neigh- 
bourhood poverty, and abuse of environ- 
ment. We should practise frugality 
deliberately, knowing that it is contributing 
to the well-being of someone somewhere in 
the world. A morsel less here in a not so 
hungry mouth means a morsel there for a 
hungry mouth. By putting this into practice 
we shall experience an incomparable satis- 
faction, a point that even a short-term 
experiment will prove. So, imperceptibly 
and indirectly frugality can also contribute 
to the rebuilding of the broken sense of com- 
munity. 

Thus, considering its source and conse- 
quence, frugality is entirely different from 
poverty and miserliness. Arguably it is one 
of the best virtues we should strive to cul- 
tivate. Perhaps we should make it central to 
our New Year Resolve. □ 



As the path of the birds in the air 
or of fishes in the water is invisible, 
even so is the path of the possessors 
of wisdom. 

— Maliabharata, Shanti Parva, 67.63 




Madhusudana Saraswati on the Bhagavad-Gita 

SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 

(Continued from the previous issue) 

RENUNCIATION OF ACTIVITY: NOT FOR ALL 

The seventh stage of tunya (the Fourth) takes no notice of the transitory body, 



is that state of spiritual absorption from 
which, on account of the total absence of the 
perception of duality, he (the yogi) does not 
emerge either by himself or through (the 
efforts of) others, but remains in every way 
ever Self-absorbed only, as a mass of full 
supreme Bliss alone, with his bodily func- 
tions managed by others — without any 
effort of his own — as a result of his vital 
forces being controlled by the supreme 
Lord. One who has reached that (stage) is 
called a brah ma-v id-varistha, the greatest 
knower of Brahman. It has verilv been said. 

That one (the yogi), after being estab- 
lished in the sixth stage, should attain the 
seventh stage. (In the sixth stage) he may 
perceive only some difference or he may 
not perceive anything at all. The seventh 
stage of yoga is called the state of Libera- 
tion as a result of dissociation from the 
body (videhamukti). Among the stages of 
yoga, that is the climax and it is beyond 
the reach of words and is tranquil, 1 

with regard to which it is said in the 
BMgavata, 

As a person inebriated by wine does not 
notice whether the cloth worn by him 
drops down or stays on by chance, 
similarly, since the Self-realized person 
has attained his true nature, therefore he 

1. Laghu-Yoga-Vasistha, Yoga-saptabh u n i ika - 

updkhyana, 43.80-1. 



whether it remains lying down or stand- 
ing; 2 

Together with its life-breath the body 
also, which is under divine dispensation, 
awaits the end of the result of past 
actions that produced it. One who has 
ascended the Yoga of Samadhi, who has 
experienced the Reality, does not accept 
again that dream-body, together with the 
universe. 3 

There is also the Sruti, 

Just as the lifeless slough of a snake is cast 
off and lies on the ant hill, so does this 
body lie. Then the self becomes dis- 
embodied and immortal, (becomes) the 
Prana (supreme Self), Brahman, the 
Light. 4 

This is the summary in this connection: 

The fourth stage is Enlightenment; the 
earlier three are the disciplines (leading 
to it). But the latter three are spoken of as 
states of pvanmukti. 

Here even an unenlightened person 
who has ascended the first three stages is not 
eligible for rites and duties, what to speak of 
one who has realized the Truth, or of the 

2. 11.13.36. 

3. Ibid., 3.28.38. 

4. Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad, 4.4.7. 
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ftvanmukta possessed of that (realization)! 
This is the idea. 

cf>*f W5TT I 

wrratfrf II 

Tasmddasaktah satatam 

♦ 

karyam karma samdcara; 

Asakto hyacaran karma 

paramdpnoti purusah. (3.19) 

Therefore , remaining unattached , always 
perform duly the duty that must be under- 
taken. For , by petforming (one's) duty 
without attachment, man attains the 
Highest. 

Since you are not an enlightened man 
of this kind but are a seeker of Liberation, 
competent only for action, tasmdt, therefore; 
asaktah , remaining unattached, devoid of 
desire for results; satatam, always — not 
occasionally — ; perform duly (samdcara), ful- 
fil in accordance with the scriptures, karyam 
karma, the duty that must be undertaken 
necessarily — those that are defined as nitya 
and naimittika 5 , which are prescribed by the 
Sruti such as "(one should perform the 
Agnihotra- sacrifice) as long as one lives', etc., 
and are enjoined for Knowledge by the 
6ruti, 'The Brahmins seek to know It 
through the study of the Vedas, sacrifices, 
charity, and austerity consisting in a dispas- 
sionate enjoyment of sense-objects' 6 — ; hi, 
for; dear an, by performing; karma (one's) 
duty; asaktah , without attachment, as a 
dedication to God; purusah, man; apnoti, 

5. Nitya-karmas: Obligatory regular rites and 
duties such as performance of Agnihotra, 
Darsapurnamasa and Jyotistoma sacrifices; 
they lead to purification of the mind, and not 
that their non-performance produces sin, 
pratyavdya. 

Naimittika-Karmas: Occasional duties, 
such as obsequial rites. 

6. Brhaddranyaka-Upanisad, 4.4.22. 



attains; param, the Highest, through the 
stages of purification of the mind and attain- 
ment of Knowledge. The idea is that, he 
alone (who thus attains the Highest) is the 
real man, none else. 

(Arjuna:) Is it not that monasticism, 
consisting in the renunciation of all actions, 
is prescribed even for a seeker of Liberation 
so that he practises sravana, manana and 
nididhydsana with a view to attaining stead- 
fastness in Knowledge? And thus, not only 
is an enlightened person ineligible for rites 
and duties but also a dispassionate person 
who is desirous of Knowledge. And hence 
rites and duties should surely be discarded 
by me also who am dispassionate and a 
seeker of Knowledge. 

The Lord dispels this doubt of Arjuna 
by demonstrating the ineligibility of a 
Ksatriya for monasticism: 

ifWRTT jRTcbKil: I 

Kartnanaiva hi samsiddhim 
aslhitd janakddayah ; 
Lokasahgrahamevdpi 

sampasyan kartumarhasi. (3.20), 

Since Janaka and others attained success 
along zoith action itself, (therefore) you surely 
ought to perform (your duty) also zoith a vieiv 
to making people undertake their duties, and 
preventing them from taking the zvrongpath. 

Janakddayah, Janaka and others as 
well — Janaka, Ajatasatru, and so on, who 
were Ksatriyas well known in the Srutis and 
the Smrtis; asthitdh, attained; samsiddhim, 
success-steadfastness in Knowledge 
achievable by means of sravana etc. — ; 
karmam eva, along with action itself — but 
not along with renunciation of actions — , 
even though they were men of Knowledge. 
Hi, since this is so; therefore you also, who 
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are a Ksatriya — (here) the words ( kartum 
arhasi, ought to perform) have to be supplied 
from the later portion — kartum arhasi , ought 
to perform your duty, whether you be a 
seeker of Knowledge or a man of 
Knowledge; because in the sentence, 'the 
Brahmins renounce the desire for sons, for 
wealth and for the worlds, and lead a 
mendicant's life' 7 , which enjoins monas- 
ticism, one's being a Brahmin is what is 
required, just as Ksatriyahood is required in, 
'A raja desirous of sovereignty of heaven 
should perform the Rfl/flswyfl-sacrifice'; also 
because there is the Smrti, 'A Brahmin has 

• F 

four stages of life, a Ksatriya has three, (and) 
a Vaisya has two.' In the Purana (text) also. 

Of those who were born from the mouth 
(of the supreme Person) is this duty of 
bearing the insignia of Visnu (i.e., 
monasticism). This duty does not befit 
those who are bom from the arms or 
from the thighs', 

it is stated that there is no monasticism for 
the Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas. Therefore it 
has been rightly declared by the Lord, 'Since 
Janaka and others attained success along 
with action itself'. 

In accordance with the Smrti, 



7. Ibid., 3.5.1 . 



All the duties are dependent on the king. 

The king is upholder of the duties, etc., 

even as the promoter of the duties of the 
castes and stages of life a Ksatriya must 
undertake work. This He says in, 

' lokasaiigraham' , etc. Lokasaiigraha means 
making people undertake their own duties 
and preventing them from taking the wrong 
path. (Sampasyan) with a view to that api f 
also — this word suggests, 'observing the 
conduct of good people such as Janaka and 
others also' — , you eva, surely, ought to, as a 
matter of course, perform your duty; this is 
the construction. Even if you are a man of 
Knowledge, still, you, whose body has been 
formed by the results of actions that lead to 
birth as a Ksatriya, are like Janaka and others 
fit for performing your duties under the 
influence of prdrabdha-karma , with a view to 
making people undertake their duties and 
preventing them from going astray. But 
(you are) not fit for discarding (your duties), 
since you have not been born a Brahmin. 
This is the idea. 

Being cognizant of this kind of inten- 
tion of the Lord, it has been ascertained by 
the venerable Commentator that monas- 
ticism is for the Brahmins only, not for 
others. But it is to be noted that, it has been 
stated by the writer of the Vdrtika, merely as 
a bold assertion, that Ksatriyas and Vaisyas 
also can take to monasticism. 

(to be continued) 



The monk looks for peace within himself, and not in any other place. For when a 
person is inwardly quiet, there is nowhere a self can be found; where, then, could a 
non-self be found? 

There are no waves in the depths of the sea; it is still, unbroken. It is the same with 
the monk. He is still, without any quiver of desire, without a remnant on which to 
build pride and desire. 

— Buddhism , Sutta Nipata 919-20. 



The Struggle and the Way 

SWAMI SATYAPRIYANANDA 

No matter how, or into how many periods, we divide our civilization's history, 
human existence has certain changeless characteristics — diverstity of temparments and 
goals, struggles, personal ambitions , suffering, maturity and so on. However, the 
quality of existence radically improves only in some. They are those whose attitude 
towards life has changed on being able to experience something deeper behind those 
characteristics: universal quest for freedom, and knowledge, and response to 
unselfishness. 

These ideas, which Swami Vivekananda has so lucidly expounded in his famous 
Karma Yoga, form the subject of the following detailed study. The author, staying at 
Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta, has been with the PB for the past few years. 



Bhagavan Buddha's first interaction 
with the sordid realities of the world was the 
sight of a sick man, an old man and a dead 
man. The sight of an illumined soul was a 
great contrast. He understood that these 
changes occurred to all mankind with the 
passage of time, and that misery was the lot 
of the many until they become illumined. He 
therefore stated the four noble truths— that 
there was misery, that desire was the cause 
of misery, that misery can be averted, and 
that the method for averting misery was to 
follow the eight-fold path. 

Every period of history has given birth 
to thousands of men and women who have 
Worked hard to make life easier for others. 
Unfortunately, however, we can only play 
at driving the ailment from one part of the 
body to another, like chronic rheumatism. 

What an amount of misery there is in this 
world; and if you travel among various 
nations, you will find that one nation 
attempts to cure its evils by one means, 
and another by another. The very same 
evil has been taken up by various races, 
and attempts have been made in various 
ways to check it, yet no nation has suc- 
ceeded. If it has been minimized at one 



point, a mass of evil has been crowded at 
another point . 1 

Man wishes that life could be 
smoother, that the millennium would be on 
earth. But, alas. Man believes that if he were 
God himself he would have created a better 
world! Fanciful thinking. We fail to see 
through our existence in proper light and 
therefore come to grief. We fail to recognize 
that this world is well constituted to make 
man reach the goal. Not realizing that the 
goal of human life is freedom, we are striv- 
ing hard to make life on earth a life in 
paradise. What is fundamental in life is not 
the misery that man faces at every step, but 
that ceaseless struggle to overcome misery, 
apparently There is scope for man's educa- 
tion from his personal struggles against 
misery and from the struggles of those 
around him with the same end in view. 

It occurred to me that we should tum 
to Swamiji, who, even as Narendranath, had 
to face plenty of struggles, especially after 
his father suddenly passed away leaving the 

1. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), vol. 2, 

p. 100. 
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family in debts. It was not very easy for or put the same ideal before them. Such 

Narendranath to think of a merciful God a course creates only an unnatural strug- 

alongside the existence of misery in His gle.... Our duty is to encourage every one 

creation. It did not make sense to have so in his struggle to live up to his own 

much misery in the creation of a benign highest ideal, and strive at the same time 

providence. But he did get the solution to make the ideal as near as possible to 

when this dilemma was solved once and for the truth. 2 

all. And in the West too he had to face many 

criticisms and oppositions from different Obviously our present outlook on this 

quarters. What was the solution? A changed world is in error. We judge others by first 
outlook. fixing our attention on the better elements in 

us and then comparing it with the cor- 
If we turn to the pages of The Complete responding darker sides in others. We 
Works of Szoami Vivekananda, and look for the become blind to the fact that just as there are 
occurrence of the word 'struggle', with the good elements in us, even so do others have 




help of a computer, then we find that there bright points that make their lives worthy of 
is plenty to think about on this topic of emulation; and even as there are blemishes 
'struggle' and profit. This kind of word- in the lives of others, so do we too have our 
searching — to cull together the views defects. And these blemishes are to be over- 
expressed by this man of great insight and looked, and the good in others should be 
piece them together in the form of a garland, contemplated by us if we want to progress 
is highly rewarding. We get a story that in our lives. Constantly dwelling on the 
becomes an asset for all mankind. weaknesses of others does no good to 

oneself, nor does it benefit others. Dwelling 
The first thing we learn is that: Varia- on the good of others, we not only create a 
tion in mankind justifies different goals better style of interpersonal relationship but 
and different standards of judgement, we also create a thought-environment for 
Even in today's world we find that people people to flower in. And by constantly 
are not wanting who would like to place dwelling on the bad side of others we 
before all mankind the same ideal and degrade ourselves, 
measure each with the same standard of 

judgement. They do not recognize variety in As each man is differently constituted 

mankind stemming from difference in in terms of abilities and tastes, he cannot 
abilities and capacities. Says Swamiji, have one immediate goal to aspire for. He 

must strive for the highest goal through 
The different individual characters and lower goals which are within his easy reach, 
classes of men and women are natural In such a view every act of man will deserve 

variations in creation. Hence, we ought 

not to judge them by the same standard 2. lbid. r vol.l, p. 41. 
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appreciation, for, it is an act which will cul- 
minate in his attaining the highest goal. 
There is no need for one to feel himself to be 
too small or to look arrogantly upon others 
with a sense of pity. Not to talk of mankind, 
every form of existence with its chosen 
mode of struggle will be understood as a 
striving for the unfoldment of the finite to 
manifest the Infinite within. When people 
with varying capacities and abilities strive 
to attain the same goal the struggle that 
ensues is 'unnatural', for, it is only natural if 
one's struggles are commensurate with 
one's abilities and inclinations. 

The second thing that we learn is that 
selfishness is the cause of all misery. In 
Swamiji's liberal view: 

...the householder who struggles to 
become rich by good means and for good 
purposes is doing practically the same 
thing for the attainment of salvation as 
the anchorite does in his cell when he is 
praying; for in them we see only the dif- 
ferent aspects of the same virtue of self- 
surrender and self-sacrifice prompted by 
the feeling of devotion to God and to all 
that is His . 3 

Each, the householder and the Sannyasin, is 
great in his own place, and both these lives, 
in their ideal state, exemplify the ideal of 
self-surrender and self-sacrifice. Whereas 
cold, cruel competition and hatred are 
degenerating forces, love, self-sacrifice, and 
self-surrender are healthy and elevating 
forces. Needless to say, therefore, one 
should always strive to manifest love, self- 
surrender and self-sacrifice in one's life. 
Many lose heart seeing the opposite 
qualities in many persons in society ap- 
parently helping them in their sojourn on 
earth. But we should carefully analyse and 
discriminate, and become established in our 



3. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 46. 



conviction that long range gain is for those 
who persevere in maintaining a healthy 
standard of living. And having gained that 
everlasting conviction, one should stick to it 
amidst all trials and tribulations. 

The third thing that we learn is that the 
way to rid ourselves of selfishness is to do 
good works, pushing our little self to the 
background and placing others' interests 
before one's own. 

By means of the constant effort to do 
good to others we are trying to forget 
ourselves. ...Every act of charity, every 
thought of sympathy, every action of 
help, every good deed, is taking so much 
of self-importance away from our little 
selves and making us think of ourselves 
as the lowest and the least .... 4 

We have to be ever watchful that our good 
works are good only if they lead to self- 
effacement, and are not good if they surrep- 
titiously lead us to self-aggrandizement. 

It is not so much that the world around 
us is in need of our charity. It is we who are 
in need of practising a little of charity, rather 
coming forward to perform little acts of ser- 
vice or worship so that we may overcome 
this persistent clinging to our own little sel- 
ves. As a consequence it is we who reap 
benefit from every act of charity, every 
thought of sympathy, every form of help, 
every good deed. So we must look upon 
each such opportunity as an act of God's 
grace. And when we foolishly decline to 
acknowledge this special grace of God and 
cling hard to our own little selves, we land 
ourselves in a good deal of misery, but 
blame God for it! 

The next thing we learn is that there is 
not going to be a day when we are going to 

4. Ibid., vol 1, p. 84. 
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become satisfied, not until we have learnt 
that all our struggle is not for making life 
on earth pleasant, that pleasure is certainly 
not the goal of mankind, that knowledge 
of our real nature and freedom are the goals 
we are struggling for. Our foolish efforts at 
amassing wealth and setting this world in 
'right' order shows how deeply convinced 
we are at present that our effort and expen- 
diture of energies are going to be fruitful. Far 
from it. All our striving is foolish now, 
because we have not learnt the purpose of 
these struggles. If all our struggle had 
progressively taken us anywhere, we 
should be reaching some level of satisfaction 
thereby. But, on the contrary, there is only a 
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universal dissatisfaction despite man's 
struggle for thousands of years to make a 
paradise on earth. 



Says Swamiji: 

We make an ideal but we have rushed 
only half the way after it, when we make 
a newer one. We struggle hard to attain 
to some goal and then discover we do not 
want it.... What is the meaning of this 
universal dissatisfaction? It is because 
freedom is every man's goal . 5 

Have you marked the eternal cry 
going on through the ages in every 
breast? We are deceived by poverty. We 
become wealthy and are deceived with 
wealth. We are ignorant. We read and 
learn and are deceived with knowledge. 
No man is ever satisfied. That is the cause 



of misery, but it is also the cause of all 
blessing. That is the sure sign. How can 
you be satisfied with this world?... If 
tomorrow this world becomes heaven, 
we will say, 'Take this away. Give us 
something else/ The infinite human soul 
can never be satisfied but by the Infinite 
itself. . . . 6 

This will give us the disposition to 
make light of the miseries we face, recogniz- 
ing that there cannot be a creation more 
perfectly constituted to take man to freedom 
from all forms of bondage, that we grieve 
only when we think that our goal is to attain 
happiness. We shall then habitually see all 
creation moving forward in a grand way in 
its pursuit of knowledge and freedom. 
When the real purpose of creation is lost 
sight of, then we come face to face with 
struggles and competition. We become dis- 
gusted and depressed, believing all the 
while that all this struggle and competition 
is real. On the other hand, when we are ever 
conscious of the purpose of life, then we 
relish the game of life, whatever circumstan- 
ces we are placed in. Instead of wasting our 
human life and our energies in running after 
wealth and pleasures which are evanescent, 
we will then be practical and devote all our 
time and energies to realize our real nature. 
Misery there exists, so shall continue to exist 
our attempt to remove the suffering of man, 
and to do good to the world. But the foun- 
dational principle is to realize one's true 
divine nature. The world is after all like a 
dog's curly tail which will remain straight so 
long as it is held straight and will curl once 
again eventually. Life therefore has mean- 
ing only if it is lived as a conscious and 
perpetual endeavour to express the freedom 
which is the song of the soul. 

From this conception life gets a 
changed outlook. Our interpretations 



5. Ibid., vo 1. 1, p. 334. 



6. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 240. 
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change and we look at the same incidents 
with a newer and more sublime insight! The 
inborn tendency in us all is to express the 
freedom that is our nature. But this expres- 
sion differs from one person to another. 

All that we see in the universe has for its 
basis this one struggle towards freedom; 
it is under the impulse of this tendency 
that the saint prays and the robber robs. 
When the line of action taken is not a 
proper one, we call it evil; and when the 
manifestation of it is proper and high, we 
call it good.... The saint is oppressed 
with the knowledge of his condition of 
bondage, and he wants to get rid of it; so 
he worships God. The thief is oppressed 
with the idea that he does not possess 
certain things, and he tries to get rid of 
that want, to obtain freedom from it; so 
he steals. Freedom is the one goal of all 
nature, sentient or insentient; and con- 
sciously or unconsciously, everything is 
struggling towards that goal. The 
freedom which the saint seeks is very 
different from that which the robber 

t 

seeks; the freedom loved by the saint 
leads him to the enjoyment of infinite, 
unspeakable bliss, while that on which 
the robber has set his heart only forges 
other bonds for his soul. There is to be 
found in every religion the manifestation 
of this struggle towards freedom. It is the 
groundwork of all morality, of unselfish- 
ness, which means getting rid of the idea 
that men are the same as their little body. 
When we see a man doing good work, 
helping others, it means that he cannot 
be confined within the limited circle of 
'me and mine '. 7 

In this passage we see that the same 
goal, namely, freedom, prompts all exist- 
ence to different types of actions. It is also 
true that all actions often explained from 



7. Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 108-09. 



narrow standpoints can also be explained in 
a global perspective as an attempt to gain 
freedom — only, some of these actions 
society accepts and calls them good while 
the others society regards as evil and 
punishable. It is good when it is compassion 
(dayd), and it is less good when it is 
ignorance ( mdyd). It is good when it is com- 
passion for ail created beings and it is less 
good when it is love for one's own kith and 
kin, for in this love we get caught and slip 
away from the goal. The erring person is not 
erring in terms of motivation, but he is 
definitely wrong in the direction he gives to 
his motivation. Our life's aim it to direct and 
focus this single motivation, namely, 
expression of our inherent freedom, along 
the right channel. To the extent we are able 
to do this we shall be going beyond relative 
happiness and misery. We shall be fellow 
travellers to freedom, the goal of human life. 
We shall inherit eternal bliss and shall also 
be sharers of bliss with others. 

And there is a message of hope for all. 
Perfection is our nature, and it is our right 
to attain to that perfection. All we have to 
do is to remove the obstacles that stand in 
the way just as we have in the simile: 

Man is like an infinite spring, coiled up 
in a small box, and that spring is trying 
to unfold itself; and all the social 
phenomena that we see are the result of 
this trying to unfold. All the competi- 
tions and struggles and evils that we see 
around us are neither the causes of these 
unfoldments, nor the effects. As one of 
our great philosophers says — in the case 
of the irrigation of a field, the tank is 
somewhere upon a higher level, and the 
water is trying to rush into the field, and 
is barred by a gate. But as soon as the gate 
is opened, the water rushes in by its own 
nature; and if there is dust and dirt in the 
way, the water rolls over them. But dust 
and dirt are neither the result nor the 
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cause of this unfolding of the divine 
nature of man. They are co-existent 
circumstances, and, therefore, can be 
remedied.** 

Even so, when the obstacles to soul- 
manifestation are removed the divine 
nature manifests itself. The coexistent 
circumstances in one's life which make life 
miserable need not therefore be over- 
emphasized. What needs to be emphasized 
is to direct all our energies in the direction 
of soul-manifestation. 

We get from Swamiji's Complete Works 
a clearer understanding of the meaning of 
creation in its different phases. There is the 
grand concept of evolution. 

In the animal kingdom we really see such 



among his fellows in proportion as he 
can sacrifice for the sake of others, while 
in the lower strata of the animal 
kingdom, that animal is the strongest 
which can kill the greatest number of 
animals. Hence the struggle theory is not 
equally applicable to both kingdoms. 
Man's struggle is in the mental sphere. A 
man is greater in proportion as he can 
control his mind. When the mind's 
activities are perfectly at rest, the Atman 
manifests Itself. The struggle which we 
observe in the animal kingdom for the 
preservation of the gross body obtains in 
the human plane of existence for gaining 
mastery over the mind or for attaining 
the state of balance. 4 

Whatever may happen in the lower 
strata of nature's evolutions, in the 







st evolution of mati is c 
lows in proportion as 



laws as struggle for existence, survival of 
the fittest, etc., evidently at work. There- 
fore Darwin's theory seems true to a cer- 
tain extent. But in the human kingdom, 
where there is the manifestation of 
rationality, we find just the reverse of 
those laws. For instance, in those whom 
we consider really great men or ideal 
characters, we scarcely observe any 
external struggle. In the animal kingdom 
instinct prevails; but the more a man 
advances, the more he manifests 
rationality. For this reason, progress in 
the rational human kingdom cannot be 
achieved, like that in the animal 
kingdom, by the destruction of others! 
The highest evolution of man is effected 
through sacrifice alone. A man is great 



higher strata at any rate, it is not true that 
it is only by constantly struggling against 
obstacles that one has to go beyond them. 
Rather it is observed that there the 
obstacles give way and a greater 
manifestation of the Soul takes place 
through education and culture, through 
concentration and meditation, and 
above all through sacrifice. Therefore, to 
designate the obstacles not as the effects 
but as the causes of the Soul-manifesta- 
tion, and describe them as aiding this 
wonderful diversity of nature, is not con- 
sonant with reason. The attempt to 
remove evil from the world by killing a 
thousand evil-doers, only adds to the evil 
in the world. But if the people can be 
made to desist from evil-doing by means 



8. Ibid., vol. I, p. 389. 



9. Ibid., vol. 7, pp. 154-5. 
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of spiritual instruction, there is no more 
evil in the world. 10 

In speaking of the soul, to say that one is 
superior to another has no meaning. In 
speaking of the soul, to say that man is 
superior to the animal or the plant, has 
no meaning; the whole universe is one. 
In plants the obstu .e to soul-manifesta- 
tion is very great; in animals a little less; 
and in man still less; in cultured, spiritual 
men still less; and in perfect men, it has 
vanished altogether. All our struggles, 
exercises, pains, pleasures, tears, and 
smiles, all that we do and think tend 
towards that goal, the tearing up of the 
screen, making the hole bigger, thinning 
the layers that remain between the 
manifestation and the reality behind. 1 1 

Thus Swamiji clearly distinguishes the 
animal from the human kingdom. Human 
thinking is to study the laws in the animal 
kingdom and extrapolate it to the human 
kingdom. However, it does not work 
always. In the animal kingdom struggle is in 
the physical plane. The mind dwells in the 
planes of eating, evacuation and procrea- 
tion. These activities are common to the 
brute man also. Through a series of struggles 
there is evolution in the animal kingdom, 
where we find Darwin's theory at work. 
There is slowly an evolution in the physical 
body until nature provides the soul with a 
human body, a human frame, which is very 
difficult to obtain. 

It is not possible to strive for soul- 
manifestation on a higher plane until this 
perfect body is obtained. And it is a foolish 
waste of human life to struggle like an 
animal even after getting a human body. 
Man's evolution, therefore, is not in the 
physical plane, since Nature has developed 



10. Ibid., vol. 7, p. 153. 

11. Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 420-1. 



for him a perfect body. The struggles are 
now in the mental, moral, aesthetic and 
intellectual planes. He has to grow in his 
mental outlook to accommodate all of crea- 
tion as members of one universal existence. 
He has to feel his own presence in all of 
creation. He has to give up his animal 
instincts and manifest the divine within. 
That soul-manifestation was the intention of 
Nature all along in evolving man out of the 
amoeba. 

Another very important point made by 
Swamiji makes us look at the phenomena of 
creation in its proper light. From the amoeba 
to the brute man and thence to the super- 
man, what is it that creation is attempting to 
do? All our struggles are to gain our lost 
equilibrium. 

To go back to Brahman from which we 
have been projected is the great struggle 
of life. Whether people know it or not 
does not matter. In the universe, 
whatever we see of motion, or struggles 
in mineral or plants or animals is an 
effort to come back to the centre and be 
at rest. There was an equilibrium, and 
that has been destroyed; and all parts 
and atoms and molecules are struggling 
to find their lost equilibrium again. In 
this struggle they are combining and 
re-forming, giving rise to all the wonder- 
ful phenomena of nature. All struggles 
and competitions in animal life, plant 
life, and everywhere else, all social strug- 
gles and wars are but expressions of that 
eternal struggle to get back to that equi- 
librium. 12 

Man is infinite; and this limitation in 
which he exists now is not his nature. But 
through these limitations he is struggling 
upward and forward until he reaches the 
infinite, the unlimited, his birthright, his 

12. Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 258-9. 
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nature. All these combinations and 
recombinations and manifestations that 
we see round us are not the aim or the 
goal, but merely by the way and in pass- 
ing. These combinations as earths and 
suns, and moons and stars, right and 
wrong, good and bad, our laughter and 
our tears, our joys and sorrows, are to 
enable us to gain experience through 
which the soul manifests its perfect 
nature and throws off limitation. . . . That 
is the one goal that the soul has; and all 
the succeeding steps through which it is 
manifesting, all the successive experien- 
ces through which it is passing in order 
to attain to that goal — freedom — are 
represented as its births. The soul is, as it 
were, taking up a lower body and trying 
to express itself through that. It finds that 
to be insufficient, throws it aside, and a 
higher one is taken up. Through that it 
struggles to express itself. That also is 
found to be insufficient, is rejected, and a 
higher one comes; so on and on until a 
body is found through which the soul 
manifests its highest aspirations. Then 
the soul becomes free . 13 

Our present state of being bound 
down by nature both internal and external 
are indicators of the freedom inherent in 
us. Nature tries to bind us down with her 
laws. All living beings resist it and try to 
assert their freedom. All these frantic cries of 
helplessness we hear are an echo of that 
pang of the Soul to express its real nature 
against nature's effort to keep it bound. The 
uncultivated man, who is not very remote 
from the animal, does not so much as feel the 
pricks of bondage at the mental level, and 
yet even he struggles at the physical level for 
a little of physical gratification. As he 
progresses he begins to feel the pinch of 
bondage at the mental, moral and intellec- 
tual planes and he strives to overcome these. 



1 3. Ibid., vol. 6, pp. 22-3. 



Finally he struggles to manifest the perfec- 
tion that is already in him but was so long 
covered. We have to repeatedly ask our- 
selves whether we are switching our plane 
of struggle from the animal-like physical 
plane and becoming man-like. 

As man advances, he gets to under- 
stand that the same divine nature permeates 
the lowest worm and the highest human — 
the difference being only that in the worm 
the manifestation is less keen owing to a 
thicker covering of Maya. In the worm the 
struggle is to gain better and better physical 
bodies that are conducive to manifestation 
of the inherent divinity, while in man the 
struggle is no more for betterment of the 
physical frame but for betterment of the 
other sheaths — mental, moral and intellec- 
tual — that must be perfected for the 
manifestation of divinity. The struggle at the 
human plane is to learn to understand that 
multiplicity of bodies is the cause of dif- 
ferentiation, and that so long as the percep- 
tion of multiplicity exists there will be com- 
petition and struggle to grab for ourselves 
all that Nature presents. This is what we see 
today rampant at the human level and the 
national and international levels as well. 
This self-seeking will lead to misery and this 
misery itself will teach man to change his 
plane of reference — if he is to survive at all. 

Whether you will it or not, you have to 
give. The moment you say, 'I will not', 
the blow comes; you are hurt. None is 
there but will be compelled, in the long 
run, to give up everything. And the more 
one struggles against this law, the more 
miserable one feels. It is because we dare 
not give, because we are not resigned 
enough to accede to this grand demand 
of nature, that we are miserable.... You 
are a machine for taking and giving: you 
take, in order to give. Ask, therefore, 
nothing in return; but the more you give, 
the more will come to you. The quicker 
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you can empty the air out of this room, 
the quicker it will be filled up by the 
external air; and if you close all the doors 
and every aperture, that which is within 
will remain, but that which is outside 
will never come in, and that which is 
within will stagnate, degenerate, and 
become poisoned . 14 

We must always hold ourselves ready, 
even to give up our lives for the lowest 
beings. When a man has become ready 
even to give up his life for a little insect, 
he has reached the perfection which the 
Advaitist wants to attain; and at that 
moment when he has become thus 
ready, the veil of ignorance falls away 
from him, and he will feel his own 
nature. Even in this life, he will feel that 
he is one with the universe. For a time, as 
it were, the whole of this phenomenal 
world will disappear for him, and he will 
realize what he is . 15 ' 

Is it not a sad fact that we claim to be 
human and the maximum we can come to is 
barter (in Swamiji's language we are traders 
in love!) and the worst — for brother man to 
kill brother man for the evanescent things of 
the world? 

Man in his ignorance is not even so very 
conscious of his being under bondage. He 
believes that his struggles to overcome 
misery are very human. He does not see that 
it is a struggle he is undergoing in a wrong 
direction, that in this struggle he is proving 
himself to be more a slave than a master. 
Says Swamiji: 

What you call man is a slave. When one 
realizes all this slavery, then comes the 
desire to be free; an intense desire comes. 
If a piece of burning charcoal be placed 

14. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 5. 

15. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 365. 



on a man's head, see how he struggles to 
throw it off. Similar will be the struggles 
for freedom of a man who really under- 
stands that he is a slave of nature . 16 

Then again, we have been struggling to 
gain mastery over external nature through 
developments in science and technology. 
Intellect has been cultured, leading to the 
developments of hundreds of sciences. 
Artificial wants have been created, luxuries 
have been turned into necessities, and every 
poor man desires to have those wants satis- 
fied which he cannot purchase, and when he 
cannot, he struggles, and dies in the strug- 
gle. This is the unfortunate result. 

Through the intellect is not the way to 
solve the problem of misery, but through 
the heart. If all this vast amount of effort 
had been spent in making men purer, 
gentler, more forbearing, this world 
would have a thousandfold more happi- 
ness than it has today . 17 

This is what the world has realized 
today and there is a frantic cry for cultiva- 
tion of human values and value-oriented 
education. What we need today is a high 
degree of forbearance based on our correct 
understanding of our goal. There is need for 
men and women whose lives will stand as 
beacon light when man in his poor under- 
standing needs a pathfinder for him. 

A few questions should not escape our 
attention. If the eternally perfect soul 
believes itself to be under bondage and suf- 
fers a thousand miseries, then this Maya 
must be very powerful indeed. What 
guarantee then that this soul will ever be 
able to overthrow the bondage it is in? And 
if all of us will eventually attain the goal of 
freedom which is our birthright then what 



16. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 411. 

17. Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 414-5. 
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is the hurry? Says Swamiji, 

To everyone of us there must come a time 
when the \\hole universe will be found 
to have been a mere dream, when we 
shall find that the soul is infinitely better 
than its surroundings. ...when we shall 
find that these environments were 
almost zero in comparison with the 
power of the soul. 18 

There is no other wav to vindicate the 

* 

glory and the liberty of the human soul 
and reconcile the inequalities and the 
horrors of this world than by placing the 
whole burden upon the legitimate 
cause — our own independent actions or 
Karma. 19 

. . .there are two components in every 
action, the one the subject, the other the 
object, and the one aim of life is to make 
the subject master of the object. . . .That is 
how we are all trying to conquer. What 
is meant by morality? Making the subject 
strong by attuning it to the Absolute, so 
that finite nature ceases to have control 
over us. It is a logical conclusion of our 
philosophy that there must come a time 
when we shall have conquered all the 
environments, because nature is finite. 20 

As for the second question: 

It is true that every being will become 
free, sooner or later; no one can be 
lost.. . .In the first place, the struggle is the 
only means that will bring us to the 
centre, and in the second place, we do not 
know why we struggle. We have 
to.... The vast masses of mankind are 
content with material things, but there 
are some who awake, and want to get 



18. Ibid., vol. 1, p. 421. 

19. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 270. 

20. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 137. 



back, who have had enough of this play- 
ing, down here. These struggle con- 
sciously, while the rest do it uncon- 
sciously. 21 

It is better therefore to struggle con- 
sciously. Then, in the first place, we know 
what it is we are struggling for and, in the 
second place, we see all creation as existing 
at different stages in their progress towards 
the goal. If we struggle consciously, then our 
passage on this earth will be smooth. 

Consciously or unconsciously man is 
following the call of the divine. That 
divine voice has been heard by everyone, 
whether he knows it or not that voice 
which beckons to itself the sleeping soul. 
That voice calling for freedom has been with 
us. We are bom here on account of that 
voice; every one of our movements is for 
that. We are all rushing towards freedom. 
Recall the vision of the Cosmic Form in the 
eleventh chapter of the Gita. All creatures 
from the lowest to the highest are rushing 
towards that freedom. And in this march 
towards freedom they are either combining 
with each other or elbowing each other out 
of the way. Thus come competition, joys, 
struggles, life, pleasure, and death, and the 
whole universe is nothing but the result of 
this mad struggle to reach the voice. 

What happens then?... As soon as you 
know the voice and understand what it 
is, the whole scene changes. The same 
world which was the ghastly battle-field 
of Maya is now changed into something 
good and beautiful. We no longer curse 
nature nor say that the world is horrible 
and that it is all vain; we need no longer 
weep and wail. As soon as we under- 
stand the voice, we see the reason why 

(Continued on page 917) 



21. Ibid., vol. 2, p. 259. 
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Sivamastu sarva jagatah 

par ahita-nir atdh bhavantu bhuta-ganah, 
Dosah prayantu ndsam 

sarvatra sukht bhavantu lokdh. 

May good befall the entire world; may people 
remain ever engaged in the welfare of others; 
may all the problems get totally destroyed; 
may people everywhere be happy. 

On behalf of the Jain Religion and Com- 
munity, I bring greetings and good wishes 
for the success of this Parliament of World 
Religions. 

Swami Vivekananda established this 
Belur Math of Shri Ramakrishna on 9th 
December, 1898, when he made a prophetic 
declaration. He said, 'The spiritual force 
emanating from here will permeate the 
Whole world, turning the current of men's 
activities and aspirations into new chan- 
nels.' He concluded after seeing his vision. 
Time will fulfil all my expectations.' I feel 
this is the time, this is. the place and, should 
I add, these are the people present here to 



fulfil his expectations. This parliament 
should be the second homecoming of 
Swami Vivekananda. 

Sri Ramakrishna preached harmony 
between all faiths. Swami Vivekananda 
preached unity of all life and gave the 
spiritual message of Vedanta to the world. 
The spiritual quest has begun for millions of 
people on this planet. An amazing counter- 
revolution against the materialistic culture 
is taking place. People are in search of the 
meaning of life, rather than of only the 
means of life; in search of a personal religion 
for direct connection with the spiritual, to 
bring out the God-like potential in each 
man. 



This can be the turning point in the 
history of religions. It is expected of them to 
move from religion to spirituality and to 
transcend rituals and an insulated sectarian 
existence of the Establishment, befitting the 
scientific temper of modem society. Science 
and technology have transformed the world 
into a global society. It is the duty of 
religions to give a Global Man for a global 
society. 

As in science, we must evolve a univer- 
sal language of spirituality, we must 
demonstrate in life what we preach. (The 
non-practising philosophers in religion 
should be honoured with voluntary retire- 
ment!) 
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Vedanta is the science of spirituality. So 
is the Jain faith. The Jain faith agrees with 
Vedanta in the divinity of man and the inter- 
connectedness and inter-relatedness of all 
life. 



Jainism is a holistic view of life. It 
excludes nothing, and prescribes a code of 
conduct befitting the spiritual aspirations of 
men in society. 



It prescribes ways to build harmony 
with Five Environments for equanimity and 
enlightenment in life. They are: 



This is the portrait of a true Jain: A symbiosis 
between Man, Cosmos and Nature. 

The real strength of Jainism, however, 
is in its strict adherence to the philosophy 
and practice of non-violence. The central 
theme of Jainism is: 

NON-VIOLENCE IN ACTION, 

ahimsa, 

NON-VIOLENCE IN THOUGHTS, 

anekanta, 

NON-POSSESSION OF MATTER, 
aparigraha, srrfhl? 



a) To be non-violent and compassionate 
with nature and all life. 

b) To be detached from material posses- 
sions. 

c) To be ethical in economic life. 

d) To be friendly in social relations. 

e) To be loyal to our culture. 

It is not enough to lead a personal life 
of asceticism. Jainism does not teach a life of 
escapism. We have a social obligation 
towards all life. We have therefore to con- 
tinuously care for the good of all Oufeclfttil, 
parahitacinta) and serve all (TfWw, 
paropakara). These are the two major duties 
of man in social life. 

God cannot be remembered in 
exclusion. Jiva maitri (friendliness towards 
creatures) and Jin bhakti (devotion towards 
Jain prophets) are two inseparable aspects of 
our spiritual life. Jin seva (service to Jain 
teachers) without adequate Jan seva (service 
to people) is a mere ritualistic worship, says 
Lord Mahavir. He further says that, since all 
life is inter-related and interconnected, we 

/ r 

have to be: 

ECO-FRIENDLY, prakrti-mitra, 
CULTURE-FRIENDLY, samskrti-mitra , 
SOCIO-FRIENDLY, samaja-mitra, wiFiriPta 
NATION-FRIENDLY, rastra-mitra, 
UNIVERSE-FRIENDLY, visva-mitra. 



With these three foundations man can 
reach to the height of divinity and society 
can live with peace and harmony. 

The need of non-violence (ahimsa) is all 
inclusive. All animate and inanimate life is 
to be protected. Man has to be a voice for the 
voiceless. Non-killing of all life, a non- 
polluting frugal use of Nature, a strict 
vegetarian diet, a simple life with a high 
spiritual conduct are the basics of Jain 
religion. 

Non-violence is the basis of survival of 
human civilization. Let us look back into 
history what non-violence can achieve. 
Mahatma Gandhi brought freedom for 
India by a non-violent movement. Nelson 
Mandela brought an end of the colourbar in 
South Africa. Martin Luther King brought 
equality of rights for blacks in U.S.A. Lech 
Walesa in Poland fought the mighty com- 
munist regime with non-violence. 

If this is the power and might of non- 
violence of a single leading force, what can 
not be achieved if all the religious faiths are 
committed to non-violence and work for the 
transformation of pur civilization from a 
mundane-materialistic culture to a spiritual 
culture? 
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Anekdntavada is non-violence of 
thought. It recognizes that knowledge, 
spiritual or otherwise, has many viewpoints 
and it is proper to respect all the viewpoints 
containing elements of truth. Therefore, any 
fundamentalist approach towards other 
religious faiths is foreign to the genius of 
Jain religion. In modem language, anekdnta- 
vdda is known as the Systems View of Life. 
We can resolve many conflicts and frictions 
born out of improper understanding, when 
anekdntavada is applied to the problems. 

Non-possession of matter (sroftag, 
aparigraha) is non-violence condensed. This 
aspect of life has the highest philosophy 
behind it. The wealth you possess is not 
yours. It belongs to the Lord. Therefore you 
have to be a trustee of your wealth and give 
it in as much charity as possible. The Jain 
community is always in the forefront for all 
charitable cause. We strongly feel that 
prosperity comes out of paropakdra (helping 
others) only. 

A simple life is a corollary to the 
philosophy of aparigraha . It is a practice 
through which finally you can easily enter 
the monastic order, renouncing all material 
possessions, walking, begging for food, and 
adopting a totally non-violent way of life. 

I am simply delighted to quote Swami 
Vivekananda at this point. He said, Jainism 
has brought to perfection the Vedanta 
philosophy of non-violence and asceticism/ 
The present world needs both non-violence 
and asceticism. 

Swami Vivekananda had a vision of 
new channels of action in 1898. Let us col- 
laborate in building these channels of 
spirituality. I lay before this Parliament, in 
an extremely humble spirit, a few layouts of 
channels for your kind consideration. 



LEAGUE OF WORLD RELIGIOUS FAITHS 

We should establish a Vishwa Dharma 
Samsad which will respect all religious 
faiths, and also establish a continuing 
dialogue with the socio-eco-political estab- 
lishments. In many areas, our eternal wis- 
dom can solve so many problems faced by 
human society. This will be a People's 
League with people's patronage. It is not 
necessary to have any political patronage for 
the league. 

We should also highlight, alternative 
life styles to the present materialist, con- 
sumers t, pleasure-oriented life styles. 

SPIRITUAL BROTHERHOOD 
(adhyatmik birddari, 

A Spiritual Brotherhood representing 
as many religious faiths should be formed in 
as many towns and cities of the world as 
possible. This will be a creative minority of 
sadhakas (religious practitioners) who are 
ready to transcend existing religious estab- 
lishments, and are ready to demonstrate the 
unity of all life and foster bonds of harmony 
and friendship with all faiths, and work for 
raising the social consciousness to the cos- 
mic level. Swami Vivekananda very rightly 
said, 'You may be born in any religion, you 
should not die in it.' I would add, let us live 
above 'religions', give a spiritual dimension 
to life, both personally and socially, and die 
as a visva-mdnus, a universal per- 

son. THINK GLOBALLY, ACT LOCALLY, will be 
the motto of this Spiritual Brotherhood. 

TEMPLES OF PEACE 

Swami Vivekananda said 100 years ago 
to build temples of OM where everybody 
can offer silent prayers. 

To foster peace, love and harmony, as 
many Temples of Peace should be built in as 
many towns and cities of as many nations as 
possible. These temples will foster strong 
bonds between the many ethnic groups 
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residing in a town or a city. Silent prayers 
can transform ordinary human conscious- 
ness to rise to a divine level. 

In 1893 Swami Vivekananda had to go 
to the World Parliament of Religion all 
alone! In 1994, the World Parliament is 
meeting at Thakur Ramakrishnadev's holy 
place to bring a spiritual culture to the 
world. The Ramakrishna Mission should 
undertake more of this kind of work. 

ECO-FRIENDLY SOCIETY 

We should strongly support all forces 
who are for saving the ecology of the planet. 
We cannot save man if we do not save 
nature. 

Similarly, our call should be for a 
simple standard of life for both the affluent 
class as well as affluent societies of the West 
and the East. It is the benevolent duty of all 
religious faiths to free man from a wasteful 
luxurious life so that we can take care of the 



poor in a righteous manner. A simple life 
can release enough resources of the earth for 
the needy. 

COLLABORATION OF 
SCIENCE AND SPIRITUALITY 

Science now speaks the language of 
spirituality and spirituality speaks the lan- 
guage of science. Both must come together, 
talk, work, walk, and pray together. 

The League of World Religious Faiths 
will have a special task of winning over the 
world of science for a joint mission to help 
the descent of divinity on Earth. 

Let us be very clear. We are here to 
uphold the eternal truths and wisdom about 
human existence. Swami Vivekananda has 
said very eloquently. Truth does not pay 
homage to any society, ancient or modem. 
Society has to pay homage to Truth or die/ 
The choice is ours. □ 



The Struggle and the Way 

(Continued from page 913) 



this struggle should be here, this fight, 
this competition, this difficulty, this 
cruelty, these little pleasures and joys; we 
see that they are in the nature of things, 
because without them there would be no 
going towards the voice, to attain which 
we are destined, whether we know it or 
not. 22 

And when we hear the divine voice and 
allow ourselves to be carried on by that 
divine life-current, that very moment all 
struggles end and no misery is too deep to 
leave a mark. Our outlook on this world 

22. Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 126-7. 



changes too. It is no more a place of terror. 

It is a place of mirth. 

And this world is no more a battlefield 
where each soul is bom to struggle with 
every other soul and the strongest gets 
the victory and the weakest goes to 
death. It becomes a playground where 
the Lord is playing like a child, and we 
are His playmates. His fellow- workers. 
This is only a play, however terrible, 
hideous, and dangerous it may 
appear 23 l3 



23. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 160. 



The Universal Approach of Hinduism 

DR. B.R. THAKUR 

In this short but lucid essay, the author, Reader in Philosophy, Dr. Ambedkar Bihar 
University, Muzaffarpur, traces the universal approach of Hinduism. He rightly 
regards it as an antidote to the so-called secidar tendencies of our times. 



In modern times there is a craze for 
secularism. Religion has been declared by 
psychologists such as Sigmund Freud as a 
source of hatred and conflict and, as such, 
inimical to the feeling of fraternity. Of 
course, riots and other ugly incidents have 
frequently occurred in the name of religion. 
This is sad and unfortunate. But before we 
study Hinduism and try to highlight its 
universal and synthetic approach, it is to be 
noted that religion in the true sense of the 
term is not to be blamed for any such dismal 
and disintegrating tendencies. For, as 
Mahatma Gandhi said, 'Religions are not 
meant for separating men; they are meant to 
bind them/ In fact, religion is misused by 
politicians and others to serve their ulterior 
motives. These selfish persons exploit 
people in the name of religion for their per- 
sonal ends and purposes. 

Prof. John Hick, who has studied the 
situation, observed: 

Most of us today would say that the ten- 
sions between, for example, Muslim and 
Jews in the Middle East, or Protestants 
and Catholics in Northern Ireland, or 
between Muslims and Hindus, or 
Hindus and Sikhs in the Indian subcon- 
tinent are really not tensions between 
religions but between political com- 



1. John Hick, Philosophy, Religion and Human 
Unity, p. 462. (From Philosophy, Theory and 

Practice, Centre for Advanced Study in 
Philosophy, University of Madras, 1974) 



munities. They are products of history, 
politics and economics rather than of 
theology . 1 

Thus, obviously religion in its true 
essence does not foster disharmony and dis- 
cord. It is a valuable mode that in any society 
unites man with man, helping them to create 
an integrated society, a cohesive organiza- 
tion. Therefore, religion should not be 
dubbed as responsible for riots and ter- 
rorism. Actually, there is only one path 
which appears to be many. The differences 
are only in the external coverings, which 
when removed, the interior of every religion 
would be seen as strikingly similar to that of 
every other. 

It is against this background that one 
has to study Hinduism and show that it is 
not proper to discredit Hinduism in par- 
ticular and religion in general as factors 
responsible for disruption and disintegra- 
tion. Religion, in reality, represents a 
dynamic higher attitude to life. It is not mere 
ritualism or ceremonialism. Swami 
Vivekananda has rightly described religion 
as 'realization; not talk, nor doctrine, nor 
theories, however, beautiful they may be. It 
is being and becoming, not hearing and 
acknowledging; it is the whole soul becom- 
ing changed into what it believes. That is 
religion / 2 

2. Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, vol. II, 
Mayavati Memorial Edition (1989), publish- 
ed by Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta. 
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/ Dharma / has been understood in this 
wider sense by Indian scholars. It is not just 
what is signified by religion in the technical 
sense. In this connection, Sri Paramahamsa 
Yogananda's observations are quite 
illuminating: 

The word religion is derived from the 
Latin religare, to bind. What binds, when 
does it bind, and why? The only rational 
answer we can give is that religion binds 

us by rules, laws and injunctions in order 

/ 

that we may not degenerate, that we may 
not have pain, misery, suffering, bodily, 
mentally or spiritually. 3 

In terms of this conception of the true 
nature of religion, it is proper to study Hin- 
duism which among the religions of the 
world is unique and universal. Indeed the 
authoritative Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics considers Hinduism as 'a very com- 
prehensive term and has many shades and 
degrees of varying hues in it. . . . ' It is, in fact, 
'all tolerant, all compliant, all comprehen- 
sive, all absorbing/ Hence, it has been found 
difficult 'to exactly define what Hinduism 
means.' 4 

Swami Vivekananda and others have 
also viewed Hinduism from this perspec- 
tive. Hinduism differs from other religions 
of the world in more than one aspect. First, 
unlike other religions of the world, it has no 
founder. It was not enunciated by a par- 
ticular prophet as in the case of other 
religions, for example, Christianity, 
Zoroastrianism, Islam, Buddhism, Jainism, 
Sikhism, Taoism, etc. The primordial source 

3. Sri Paramahamsa Yogananda, A Science of 
Religion, pp. 17-18, Yoga Satsang Society of 
India, Ranchi, 1963. 

4. The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. IX, 
p. 256. Edited by James Hastings with John 
A. Sellnic and Lohis H. Gray. Fourth Impres- 
sion, December 1956. 



of Hindu Dharma is the Vedas which enun- 
ciated certain fundamental rules of Dharma, 
of righteous conduct of human beings in all 
spheres of activity. These rules of right con- 
duct were subsequently elaborated and sys- 
tematized by the Upanishads, the Gita, the 
Smritis, the Puranas , the two epics, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, etc. 
Moreover, Hinduism is the name given by 
foreign scholars who thus described the 
religion of those persons who lived on the 
bank of Indus. It is geographical in origin 
and as such does not suggest any sectarian 
approach. 

Another feature worth noting is that 
Hinduism has accommodated and assimi- 
lated religions and customs of different 
people. Consequently, Hinduism has 
undergone changes in the course of time. 
Hinduism of the Vedic period, for instance, 
evolved in a synthetic way. Hinduism of the 
post-Vedic period, especially of the Puranic 
period, is characterized by its division into 
different sects, for example, Vaishnavism, 
Shaivism, Shaktism, etc. These traits were 
absent during the ancient period. The 
medieval period of Hinduism is charac- 
terized by the Bhakti movement. We see that 
many saint-poets like Tulsi, Kabir, Surdas 
and Mira composed religious poems and 
tried to popularize and enrich Hinduism by 
the path of devotion. In this way, Hinduism 
has effectively assimilated various elements 
into its fold. That is why this religion is quite 
accommodating and absorbing. 

It is difficult to identify any hard or 
rigid criterion of Hinduism. One may or 
may not observe Sandhya and chant 
Gayatri; one may offer oblations, or hawan , 
or may not do so; one may believe in God or 
one may not believe in a personal God. It is 
not necessary to profess this or that dogma 
or doctrine. Similarly, one may visit temples 

(Continued on page 925) 




A New Approach to an Old Problem 

PROF. B.N. SIKDAR 

Human suffering has been with us since the beginning of recorded history , and there 
have been innumerable attempts to find ways of eradicating or at least alleviating 
suffering. Swami Vivekananda had a new approach to this age-old problem. He wanted 
to make the Vedantic doctrine of the Divinity of man the basis for a new, radical method 
of relieving man's suffering. He said that we should teach people their divine nature and 
thus give them back their lost dignity. In this way they would become strong, and able 
to solve their many problems. 

Prof. B.N. Sikdar, the author of this thoughtful article, was formerly Professor of 
English, Presidency College, Calcutta University. 



1 

'1 do not believe in a God or religion 
which cannot wipe the widow's tears or 
bring a piece of bread to the orphan's 
mouth', 1 wrote Swami Vivekananda from 
Washington about a year after his astound- 
ing performance at Chicago. These words 
might seem to be mere rhetoric, were it not 
for the fact that this straightforward decla- 
ration was translated into reality (though 
not to the extent he wished) by the speaker 
through his work and much suffering was 
relieved. 

From early youth, till near the end, 
Vivekananda spoke, wrote and worked for 
the deprived and the lowly. The sight of 
suffering always moved him. In his 
speeches, letters and writings we often hear 
his anguished outbursts against the misery 
of the masses. Time and again he severely 
chastises the rich and the upper classes, 
charging them with exploitation. The Raja of 
Khetri (Ajit Singh) was one of the few who 
helped Swamiji with funds when he was in 
need on the eve of his departure for Chicago. 

1. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), vol. 5, 
p. 50; letter to Alasinga from Washington, 

27 Oct. 1894. 



In November 1894, Vivekananda writes to 
the Raja's Dewan in this pungent way: 

It is all right for those who have plenty of 
money and position to let the world roll 
on as such, but I call him a traitor who, 
having been educated, nursed in luxury 
by the heart's blood of the downtrodden 
millions of toiling poor, never even takes 
a thought for them. Where, in what 
period of history your rich men, 
noblemen, your priests and potentates, 
took any thought for the poor — the 
grinding of whose faces is the very life- 
blood of their power? 2 

His sharp tongue does not spare the 
Americans either. He frequently cautions 
them against vulgar worship of wealth and 
position, and reminds them of the soul's 
degradation that wealth and luxury bring 
about. The theme is treated so forcefully as 
to lend to it a militant note. A rage of the 
same intensity was boiling in Jean Jacques 
Rousseau when, before the outbreak of the 
French Revolution (1788), in despair at the 
suffering of the people of France, he 
declared in his wrath that the savage state 



2. Ibid., vol. 8, pp. 329-30; letter, Nov, 1894, from 
Chicago. 
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was better than civilization. 

2 

To redress as much as was possible in 
his age of superstition, untouchability, 
famine and pestilence, of bigotry and sec- 
tarianism, Vivekananda set himself to work 
so tirelessly that despite a robust body, he 
was cut off in the prime of life. The noblest 
monument he has left is the Ramakrishna 
Math and Ramakrishna Mission. At present, 
nearly a century after its founding, it is a 
large organization that has a splendid 
record of manifold humanitarian and cul- 
tural activities all over the globe. The seal of 
this hallowed body is meaningful: 'The sun 
= Knowledge. The stormy water = Work. 
The lotus = Love. The serpent = Yoga. The 




swan - the Self. The Motto = May the Swan 
(the Supreme Self) send us that.' 3 This is the 
interpretation of the symbol given by 
Swamiji in a letter to Josephine MacLeod. 
His aspiration, which was enshrined in the 
organization, was, 'to do the highest good to 
the world, [to] everyone, down to the 
lowest.' 

For this work he wanted dedicated 
souls (sannyasins) 'who have given up 
everything — bhakti, mukti, and enjoyment 
and all.' 4 That was Vivekananda's own void. 
With a vow, a person dedicates himself to 

3. Ibid., p. 528; letter, 24 July 1900 from Belur 
Math. 

4. Letters of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1981), p. Ill; to his 

brother-disciples. 



the task heart and soul. This pledge of com- 
mitment involved his whole being — life as 
well as honour. Vivekananda wanted a 
band of missionaries who would help him 
to make good this vow by doing their best 
to reach out to all kinds of people. It was a 
sacred task because Sri Ramakrishna 'came 
for the good of the world' and had put the 
burden on his (Swamiji's) shoulders. On 
Vivekananda's face his Master, Sri Rama- 
krishna, had discovered signs of a bhakta, a 
lover of God. And it was at his Master's 
behest that he shunned the path of personal 
liberation and became a Karma Yogi, 
spiritually wedded to work for the good of 
all. 

Swami Vivekananda wrote to his fol- 
lowers in 1894 that they were free to regard 
Ramakrishna as 'a man, or God, or an 
Incarnation', just as they pleased. But his 
Master's mission could not wait; they had to 
carry out his command. And the first quality 
Swamiji demanded of them was fearless- 
ness: 'Where's the room for fear? — caring 
for nothing whatsoever is a part of your 
life.' 5 Both men and women must come for- 
ward because 'there is no distinction of sex 
in the soul'. Further, he made each one's 
spiritual life a personal affair, thus saving 
the Math and Mission from conflict over 
religious belief. There was to be no dogma. 
Many bright pages of European and 
American religious history have been tar- 
nished by conflict of opinions over religious 
tenets. 

3 

Swami Vivekananda, inspired as 
always by Sri Ramakrishna's ideals, 
devoted himself to uplifting the fallen mas- 
ses of India, first, by going to the West for 
help. He would bring back to India ideas for 
scientific and material improvements in 
exchange for the spirituality he would teach 



5. Complete Works, vol. 6, p. 266. 
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there. Man of action that he was, he struck 
swiftly to carry out his intention. In America 
he had to explain existential questions such 
as. What is soul? What is consciousness?. 
What is mysticism? In India he followed the 
principle he had laid down: "One ounce of 
practice is worth twenty thousand tons of 
big talk/ He would refer to the Gita: Thou 
talkest like a wise man, but thy actions 
betray thee to be a coward; therefore stand 
up and fight / 6 Religious beliefs or styles of 
worship were of secondary importance to 
the kind of life Vivekananda wanted the 
monks to live. To try to relieve the suffering 
of the people must be their primary aim. 
Their creed must be a creed of personal and 
total commitment. Instead of preaching 
Ramakrishna's life he preached Rama- 
krishna's principles, especially the principle 
of renunciation. For him renunciation had a 
distinctive meaning — it was renunciation of 
selfish motives in the midst of work; not 
renunciation of even selfless work for 
others. 

In the formative period of his life, in 
boyhood, he had carried out many acts of 
charity to such an extent they were not 
approved even by his liberal family. In his 
early youth he had tangled with a drunken 
English soldier, then an object of universal 
awe as a symbol of the might of the British 
Empire. His hankering for achieving "some- 
thing very noble and very big" clashed with 
an equally strong desire to come to the aid 
of the suffering. From one holy man to 
another, from one great man to another, and 
to the Brahmo Samaj also, he roamed here 
and there seeking relief from the restlessness 
that acted on him constantly. Impulses pull- 
ing him in contrary directions— the current 
of scepticism sweeping in from the West, the 
"young Bengal" movement inspired by the 
magnetic Eurasian H.L.V. Derozio, and 
other forces, disturbed Vivekananda"s 

6. Cf. Bhagavad-Gita, 2.3, 11. 



nights and days. 

Rammohan Roy's reform measures 
smelt strongly of Christian tenets. Under the 
influence of Western rationalism, Ram- 
mohan attacked idolatry, Hindu theology, 
and cultism. His Unitarian deistic type of 
theism was not to Vivekananda's taste. In 
fact, 'his schematic religious creed had, 
apart from the name of Brahma, practically 
no specific Hindu content .' 7 Keshab 
Chandra Sen's contribution was verily 
iconoclastic; it became progressively mys- 
tifying as he drifted away from humani- 
tarian work. A strong faction headed by 
Radha Kanta Deb pressed for a status-quo in 
socio-religious affairs. Only one towering 
personality, Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
was moving heaven and earth to "Bengalize" 
society — to introduce widow remarriage, 
and to abolish child-marriage and the prac- 
tice of suttee. For this he was subjected to 
insult, vituperation and injuries. Bengal in 
the second half of the last century was sim- 
mering like a witches" cauldron. In other 
parts of India too there was confusion, 
though to a lesser extent. 

4 

In his youth Vivekananda's exposure 
to the ideas of the West whose practicality 
he admired, and his loyalty to the Indian 
tradition he had inherited, made the prob- 
lem more acute for him. Too intelligent to 
overlook the advantages science had 
already brought to India, he was prevented 
by some inner urge from going over to 
Western ways completely, although he was 
in the mood for change. But for his visits to 
Dakshineswar, in response to a chance 
remark of Mr. Hastie, the Christian Principal 
of his college, he might have gone Keshab 
Sen's way. It was a fateful day in the history 
of religion when Vivekananda came to the 

7. A Cultural His lory of India, Ed., A.L. Basham, 
1898, p. 367. 
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small village of Dakshineswar where a poor 
illiterate priest was serving in the Kali 
temple. This priest, Ramakrishna, had 
already achieved fame as a saint. 

Sri Ramakrishna was drawn to him 
immediately, attracted by the signs of 
spiritual potentiality Vivekananda bore on 
his person. Soon, between the two highly 
charged spirits, sparks flew; the dynamo 
had recognized its transmitter. 

On his first visit to Dakshineswar, 
Naren (Vivekananda's given name) 
demanded of Sri Ramakrishna a straight- 
forward answer to the question he had 
asked other holy men: 'Have you seen God? 
Can you show me God?' Other men had 




made evasive replies or kept silent. This 
time Naren was taken aback by the answer: 
'Yes, I see Him as clearly as I see you and can 
show Him to you / 8 

On Naren's second visit, Sri Rama- 
krishna touched the sceptic and sent him 
into a trance. In one tremendous movement 
of his soul, Naren felt that he had been bom 
again. All his past wrenched away, some- 
thing external had fallen off. A profound 
calm filled his mind. He now realized that 
rationalism is not a strong enough ladder for 
one to climb to the regions of Truth or the 
Absolute. On Naren's third visit, he was 
again to receive that divine touch and lose 
all external consciousness. 



8. Cf. Complete Works, vol. 4, p. 179; 'My Master'. 



These supra-rational experiences of 
'seeing God' were later elaborated by 
Swami Vivekananda: 'There is no 

knowledge without experience, and man 
has to see God in his own soul. When man 
has come face to face with the one great fact 
of the universe, then alone will doubts 
vanish and crooked things become 
straight .' 9 Sri Ramakrishna later locked the 
door to the path of Naren's personal salva- 
tion. For, as Swami Vivekananda, his over- 
riding concern would be to work for the 
spiritual and material welfare of all. With 
the exception of another short period of 
crisis after Ramakrishna's death, under the 
influence of Pavhari Baba, a saint who 
preferred to live away from the work-a-day 
world, never again did Vivekananda veer 
from his Master's injunction to devote him- 
self to the service of humanity. Once for all, 
Jim became &iva to him . 10 

5 

Swami Vivekananda once said, 'This 
quickening impulse cannot be derived from 
books. The soul can receive impulse from 
another soul, and from nothing else .' 11 That 
quickening impulse, Swamiji received from 
his great guru. Also, in his inimitable way, 
in a homely language, through fables and 
anecdotes, and in the course of conversa- 
tion, Ramakrishna imparted to Vivek- 
ananda the gist of the Vedantic truths 
revealed to him through his own mystic 
power and through the teachings of his 
Advaita-Vedanta guru, Totapuri. An 
omnivorous reader, Vivekananda did his 
own studying too, and found time for 
meditation also in spite of pressing, 
manifold activities. He grew certain that 



9. Ibid., vol. 6, p. 133. 

10. Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna, The 
Great Master (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore, 1952), pp. 181-2. 

11. Complete Works, vol. 3, p. 45; 'The Need of a 
Guru'. 
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Vedanta properly understood could be a 
factor in developing a better social order and 
the foundation of a Universal Religion. 

Later he meditated on the tragic condi- 
tions in his country, and came to certain 
conclusions. Indians, particularly the lower 
classes, had lost all sense of individual dig- 
nity. The spirit of self-help and inde- 
pendence had been utterly destroyed in 
them by the crushing pressure of casteism 
and slavery. For their wretchedness the 
wretched simply blamed Fate and did noth- 
ing to get rid of their misery. To give food 
and clothing in emergencies is a temporary 
measure; to make men self-reliant is more 
vital. 

Therefore Vivekananda first set him- 
self to the task of finding a way to give back 
to the people their lost sense of dignity. 
Manliness was the one quality he wanted to 
infuse in all — manliness in 'the business of 
life and in the duties of citizenship'. 'Every 
man born here (USA) knows that he is a man. 
Every man bom in India knows that he is a 
slave of society.' 12 

Vivekananda looked at the world 
around him with a penetrating vision. He 
saw that neither the gross materialism of the 
West nor the otherworldliness of Indian cul- 
ture was right for the people. He arrived at 
the conclusion that a judicious mixture of 
the two minus their deficiencies and defects 
would be best. In the spirit of a scientist he 
proceeded to formulate a syncretic system 
of education and wanted the teachers, i.e. his 
disciples, to train themselves first. Brahma- 
charya, the ancient principle of continence 
and chastity, comes first. Then obedience; if 
they learned to obey, 'the command would 
come by itself'. 13 No jealousy; and purity of 

12. Ibid., vol. 5, p. 23; letter to Alasinga, from 
Chicago. 

13. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 134. 



the body and mind. They were to awaken 
the divinity dormant in every human being 
and carry Vedanta to every door. 'Therefore, 
my friends, my plan is to start institutions in 
India to train our young men as the teachers 
of the truths of our scriptures in India and 
outside India.' 14 The task was arduous and 
so he exhorted them, 'Make your nerves 
strong. What we want is muscles of iron and 
nerves of steel. . . . We have wept long enough. ' 15 
Feeling and faith were the two stars to which 
Vivekananda hitched his wagon. 

In this respect the Master teacher was 
Vivekananda himself. Realizing that 
Shankara's interpretation of the universe 
(the theory of Maya) had not been properly 
understood, he re-interpreted the Vedantic 
principles to make them easy and prac- 
ticable. Misunderstanding of the principle 
of Maya had bred inertia. The dynamism 
inherent in Swamiji called for movement 
forward. By virtue of his sharp intellect, 
broad imagination and sound judgement, 
he could go straight to the core of a problem. 
His Vedanta is a positive philosophy. It is 
living — poetic. 'Out of hopelessly intricate 
mythology must come concrete moral 
forms; and out of the bewildering Yogi-ism 
must come the most scientific and practical 
psychology — and all this must be put in a 
form so that a child may grasp it.' 16 Like the 
humanists of the Middle Ages, he brings 
philosophy out of its closet and mingles it 
with life in the world. Keeping in view the 
human limitations he opens a wide, beauti- 
ful road through the tortuous labyrinths of 
the Upanishads. For the common man 
'philosophy' once meant accepting misery 
and learning to die — now it taught people 
how to struggle and live. 



14. Ibid., p. 2 33. 

15. Ibid., p. 224. 

16. Ibid., vol. 5, pp. 104-05; letter to Alasinga. 
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6 

Vivekananda's analysis of historical 
forces gave him the correct perspective. He 
said in 1896: 'The British Empire with all its 
drawbacks is the greatest machine that ever 
existed for the dissemination of ideas. I 
mean to put my ideas in the centre of this 
machine and they will spread all over the 
world.' 17 

Sometime before his death, Sri Rama- 
krishna transmitted all his spiritual powers 
to Swamiji. The recipient was indeed not 



17. Ibid., vol. 6, pp. 365-6. 



unworthy of the gift. In order to achieve the 
India of his dreams he burnt the candle at 
both ends, and died before he reached forty. 

The UNESCO Charter contains these 
words: 'It is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed/ 
Vivekananda wanted to cleanse the minds of 
mm of all dirt and dross by stimulating their 
inherent divinity. 

As a man, he showed a determination 
which never gave way. Like a spendthrift 
squandering his inheritance, he gave his all 
for the good of people everywhere. The 
whole world is forever indebted to him. □ 



The Universal Approach of Hinduism 

(Continued from page 919) 



and observe certain rites or one may not. 
This shows clearly that unlike other 
religions, Hinduism is quite liberal and 
flexible. 

Hinduism is thus quite catholic and 
universal. Nevertheless, it is unfortunate 
that some votaries or preachers and priests 
of Hinduism sometimes behave rigidly. For 
example, untouchability and such other 
stigmas have really defiled Hinduism. It is 
necessary to make people aware of the 
universal and dynamic spirit of Hinduism. 
If Hinduism is preached and practised with 
this universalistic and synthetic outlook, 
then there would be no difficulty for both 
Hindus and non-Hindus. Such Hinduism 
would be quite comparable with the 
secularism which is often championed by 

5. The author is possible referring to the 
founder of the Divine Life Society, 
Hrishikesh. 



our politicians these days. Really, Rama- 
krishna, Swami Vivekananda, Swami 
Shivananda 5 have exemplified the universal 
and dynamic elements of Hinduism. This is 
really quite heartening. We have to acquaint 
ourselves with the basic tenets of Hinduism 
evolved through the ages by such sages and 
saints of Hinduism. 

It has an intrinsic undying vitality. It 
has been re-lived, re-kindled and re- 
integrated from age to age. It is ancient, yet 
modem, even young. From time 
immemorial it is non-dogmatic. It has 
always assimilated and continues to assimi- 
late the good and noble elements from 
everywhere, while firmly anchored to its 
own fundamental tenets. It is embodied in 
the collective consciousness of the nation. It 
is a way of life. It is beginningless: anadi; it is 
endless: ananta; it is everlasting: sanatoria. 
Hence, it is called Sanatoria Dharma. □ 
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'Vid' is 'to know'. But today what we 
think we know is only the external view of 
things. When we develop the inner vision, 
we have the 'Vedas'. When this inner vision 
reaches its culmination, it is called 
'Vedanta' — the culmination of transcenden- 
tal knowledge. In the known history of 
mankind, this culmination was first reached 
in the Upanishads. These Upanishads are 
said to be 108 in number and are included in 
the four collections called Rigveda, 
Samaveda, Yajurveda and Atharvaveda. 
How many centuries old are these Vedas? 
Nobody really knows. 

These Upanishads are neither dog- 
matic nor doctrinal. They are revelations, 
the spiritual truths discovered by the 
courageous wise men called rishis, meaning 
'seers'. They do not ask us to believe; they 
goad us to think, understand, feel, and raise 
ourselves to perceive and realize those 
truths for ourselves. The process of valid 
knowledge of the ultimate nature of things, 
called Vedanta, has always been threefold: 
listening to the descriptions of the direct 
transcendental experiences of the seers; 
understanding and assimilating the truths 
and their implications and practical applica- 
tions through reason and feeling in a tran- 
quil mind; and then discovering them in our 
own being by raising our consciousness to 
the required level through meditation. We 
thus achieve absolute perfection in life by 
the culmination of this ultimate wisdom. 



2. The Bhagavad-gita 

The Bhagavad-gita is also called 
Upanishad though it does not form part of 
the Vedas and comes much later in point of 
time. But it is an authoritative source of 
Vedanta as, according to Swami Vivek- 
ananda, it is 'its divine commentary', 1 and, 
according to tradition, it is 'the "milk" taken 
out by Bhagavan Krishna from all the 
"cows" in the form of the Upanishads.' 2 

3. The Vedan ta-aphorisms ofVyasa 

Another equally authoritative source 
of Vedanta is the 'Aphorisms of Sri Vyasa'. 
In these the great sage Vyasa has presented 
the revelations of all the Upanishads in a 
harmonious manner, and he has been so 
successful that anyone trying to understand 
Vedanta takes recourse to these aphorisms. 
They themselves came to be called the 
'Vedantic View'. 

They are also known as Vyasa-Sutras, 
Vedanta-Sutras, Brahma-Sutras, or Xlttara- 
Mimamsa. But the remarkable thing is that 
Vyasa himself calls them Shariraka- 
Mimamsa — the analytical search for the real 
nature of the Being who lives in the body. 
One must here point out the difference 
between Sharirika and Shariraka. Sharirika 
means 'bodily', or connected with or 



1. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), vol. 4, 
p. 335; hereafter C. W. 

2. Gita-Dhyana, 4. 




